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called, came, in the more scientific sense, of very pure Aryan
stock, in some ways more akin to the West than the East.
They were what Hogarth calls ' highlanders of unimpaired
vigour, settled agricultural life, long-established social cohe-
sion and religious conceptions, whose quick intelligence rapidly
mastered imperial organization'.23 It is for this reason less
surprising when, a little later, we find for instance an inter-
provincial postal service passing over carefully-kept state
roads with a celerity and regularity which astounded Hero-
dotus. * Nothing mortal travels so fast as these Persian
messengers.' The most important of these roads was the famous
Royal Road from Sardis to Susa, which passed through the
length of Iraq to the east of the Tigris. It is interesting to
note that for a long stretch between Kirkuk and Erbil, the
modern motor road takes precisely the same line, running a
little to the west, and as one passes along it one sees a string
of mounds representing ancient villages and towns, usually
situated at points where the Royal Road crossed a stream or
a wadi.

This sort of civic amenity, combined with evidence which
we still have of other most advanced and up-to-date political
expedients in the administration of the provinces, suggests
that the Persian imperial principle was in advance of any-
thing before, with the possible exception of Egypt. It was
at this time for instance that the Jewish exiles were enabled
to return to Judea, and the fact that a great many did not
avail themselves of the opportunity throws an interesting side-
light on the prosperity of the country. Names mentioned in
contract tablets found at Nippur give one to infer that late
in the fifth century many Hebrews were still profitably c weep-
ing by the waters of Babylon *.

The climax of Achaemenian prosperity came in the time
of Darius I, who succeeded in adding the rich Greek cities of
the Asian littoral and the long line of settlements along the
Balkan coasts of the Aegean and Black Seas to his possessions.
After this the reaction set in. The first symptom was an
episode more familiar in Greek history under the name of the
Ionian Revolt. The Ionian cities were the Greek colonies
along the Aegean coast of what is now western Turkey,
and it started with the insubordination of Miletus, one of the
richest of these. Next, greatly daring, some Greeks burnt